TECHNOCRACY 

fi+merica's Only Social Dynamic 



WEEN 

o Technocracy originated in the winter of 1918-1919 
when Howard Scott formed a group of scientists, en- 
gineers and economists that became known in 1920 as 
the Technical Alliance — a research organization. In 
1930 the group was first known as Technocracy. In 
1933 it was incorporated under the laws of the State of 
New York as a non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian 
membership organization. In 1934 Howard Scott, Di« 
rector-in-Chief, made his first Continental lecture tour 
which laid the foundations of the present nation-wide 
membership organization. Since 1934 Technocracy has 
grown steadily without any spectacular spurts, revi- 
vals, collapses or rebirths. This is in spite of the fact 
that the press has generally 'held the lid' on Technoc- 
racy, until early in 1942 when it made the tremendous 
'discovery' that Technocracy had been reborn suddenly, 
full-fledged with all its members, headquarters, etc., in 
full swing! 

WHAT 

• Technocracy is the only American social movement 
with an American program which has become wide- 
spread in America. It has no affiliation with any other 
organization, group or association either in America or 
elsewhere. 

• The basic unit of Technocracy is the chartered Sec- 
tion consisting of a minimum of 25 members and run- 
ning up to several hundred. 

• It is not a commercial organization or a political 
party; it has no financial subsidy or endowment and 
has no debts. Technocracy is supported entirely by the 
dues and donations of its own members. The wide- 
spread membership activities of Technocracy are per- 
formed voluntarily; no royalties, commissions or bonu- 
ses are paid, and only a small full-time staff receives 
subsistence allowances. The annual dues are $5.00 which 
are paid by the member to his local Section. 

• Members wear the chromium and vermilion insignia 
of Technocracy — the Monad, an ancient generic symbol 
signifying balance. 

WHERE 

• There are units and members of Technocracy in al- 
most every State, and in addition theie are members In 
Alaska, Hawaii, Panama, Puerto Rico and in numerous 
other places with the Armed Forces. 

• Members of Techocracy are glad to travel many miles 
to discuss Technocracy's Victory Program with any in- 
terested people and Continental Headquarties will be 
pleased to inform anyone of the location of the nearest 
Technocracy unit. 

WHO 

• Technocracy was built in America by Americans. It 
is composed of American citizens of all walks of life. 
Technocracy's membership is a composite of all the oc- 
cupations, economic levels, races and religions which 
make up this country. Membership is open only to 
American citizens. Aliens, Asiatics and politicians are 
not eligible. (By politicians is meant those holding 
elective political office or active office in any political 
party). 

• Doctor, lawyer, storekeeper, farmer, mechanic, teacher, 
preacher or housewife — as long as you are a patriotic 
*. iLer can — you are welcome in Technocracy. 
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THIRD HORSEMAN VuUs flaain 




URING the first World War a Span- 
ish writer named Ibanez produced 
a widely read book entitled, 'The 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.' 
These four horsemen are War, 

Conquest, Famine and Death. 

Today that third horseman, Famine, rides again. 
Those who now rest in the comfortable security of 
well stocked pantry shelves with several weeks' 
supply of most staple foods will doubtless reply, 
somewhat complacently, 'Oh, yes — I know that mil- 
lions are hungry and thousands starving in Europe 
and it certainly is too bad,' (etc.), 'but that cannot 
happen here in America, the land of lavish abun- 
dance of crops and of huge food surpluses.' Little 
do they realize the painful truth that it can happen 
here — and soon. 

The horseman is still so far in the distance that 
his outlines are only faintly discernible but the 
hoofbeats of his steed are plainly audible to any- 
one who has his ear to the ground. A simple anal- 
ysis of the trends of the past few weeks shows that 
the tempo and volume of those hoofbeats are in- 
creasing daily. They can easily mount into a deaf- 
ening crescendo if not heeded and the proper steps 
taken immediately to halt the advance of the horse- 
man in our direction. 
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Some of those trends are well summarized in 
Time magazine of November 2, showing the food 
situation on that date. As any housewife knows to 
her sorrow and confusion, the situation is 'subject 
to change without notice.' 

• The article listed nine bottlenecks in America's 
horn of plenty as follows: 

• 1. MANPOWER. An estimated 2,000,000 men 
have left farm jobs since early 1940. (Cf 'Man- 
power Muddle' in December Northwest Technocrat.) 

• 2. TRANSPORTATION. (See 'Transport Tangle 
Tragic' in this issue.) 

• 3. METALS. Farm machinery output has been 
cut to 20 percent of 1940 production. 

• 4. GOVERNMENT PURCHASING. Constantly in- 
creasing amounts necessary for the armed forces 
and for lend-lease keep this particular function in 
confusion. 

5. HOARDING. 

6. WASTE. 

7. IR-RATIONING. Too many rules, NO OVER- 
ALL PLAN. 

• 8. TOO MANY COOKS. Interlocking boards 
and committees with no one in complete authority. 

9. POLITICS IN FOOD. 



• That the situation has taken a decided change 
for the worse is well known to millions living in the 
larger cities. ' 

Q The potential shortages now developing have 
even changed the attitude of* some officials who 
were formerly attempting to soft-pedal the facts. 

• In Collier's magazine of June 27, 1942, we find 
this heading over an article by Claude R. Wickard, 
'The Secretary of Agriculture explains how more 
than 6,000,000 farmers operating the finest food- 
producing plant in the world, are building IMPREG- 
NABLE DEFENSES against hunger.' 

• Unfortunately, Mr Wickard did not look before 
he leaped into the inviting waters of the wishful 
thinking pool. The large dose of soothing syrup he 
fed the people then proved so extremely potent in 
lulling them into a blissful sense of false security 
that he changed his gay ballad tune to a more 
mournful note a few months later. It is true that, 
behind the scenes, in private conferences in Wash- 
ington the Secretary did battle with Manpower Di- 
rector Paul McNutt and Selective Service Director 
Gen. Hershey to keep farm labor from going to the 
city industries. But it was not until November that 
Mr. Wickard showed the courage to tell the public 
of the facts in order to offset the harmful effects of 
his widely read — and quoted — article in Collier's. 
On November 17, in addressing the annual meeting 
of the American Meat Institute he finally came out 
and called a spade a spade. He said, 'We have 
plenty of food thus far and so people seem to think 
that food is the only thing we do not have to worry 
about. THEY ARE WRONG. WE CAN TAKE 
NOTHING FOR GRANTED IN THIS WAR.' 

• At this writing (December 14) the food situation 
has already become quite critical in many locali- 
ties. • ■ ;' • . . - : y , k .>:;' \M £ 

• On November 9, an International News Service 
dispatch said, 'SAN FRANCISCO MAY EAT HORSE 
MEAT. Use of horse meat to alleviate the critical 
meat shortage in the San Francisco area, was un- 
der serious consideration today. This plan was 
submitted by heads of several food packing con- 
cerns to city health authorities, who said there were 
no municipal laws prohibiting sale of horse meat.' 

• If the serious shortage occurred only in meats, 
that could be partly offset by the consumption of 
milk and other dairy products. But the potential 
shortage there is even worse. 



• The Seattle Post-Intelligencer of December 14 
contains the following, 'Prompt federal action to al- 
leviate the critical dairy situation in the West was 
urged by dairymen of seven Western states in a 
request made by Representative Sheppard of Cali- 
fornia. The dairymen suggested a seven-point pro- 
gram to avert 'IMPENDING DISASTER' in the dairy 
industry. 

• Thousands of housewives, many with children at 
home, who have stood in line to get a pound — or 
even a half-pound — of butter, in the larger Pacific 
Coast cities, are beginning to realize the truth now. 

0 If anyone thinks the dairymen's reference to im- 
pending disaster is the viewpoint of alarmists let 
them ponder this fact. The following is taken from 
the Christian Science Monitor of November 2 1 , 
'From California comes word that the need for milk- 
ers is so urgent that wages of $165.00 per month 
and board are being paid to workers trained in 
special courses of from two to four weeks. The U. 
S. Employment Office in San Francisco has orders 
for milkers at $135.00 per month and food and is not 
finding an oversupply of available hands. 

9 Now that Claude R. Wickard has been appointed 
as supreme Food Director with the power to ration 
all scarce foods, many people will again comfor- 
tably relax into a complacently false sense of se- 
curity and say, 'Oh, well, everything is all taken 
care of now and there is nothing to worry about.' 
But make no mistake about it, those people, in some 
localities, are due for a rude awakening — soon. 
They ain't seen nuthin' yet. 

• Sugar rationing was the acme of simplicity but 
meat rationing — ah, that is something else entirely. 

9 According to the Office of Price Administration 
the No. 2 ration book needed for the purchase of 
meat will be issued shortly after January 1. It will 
contain 192 coupons of different colors, different de- 
nominations and lettering. 

• When meat rationing starts, OPA will assign cer- 
tain letters for use the first month or period of 
weeks — perhaps red A, B, and C for February — and 
then will put out a price list, in points, on various 
kinds of meat — maybe something like this: Pts. per 
lb.; Hamburger 1, Porterhouse 8, Lamb Chops 3, 
Round Steak 5, etc. 

Continued on page 20 
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Man woiks horn sun to sun, 

But woman's work is never done. 
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HIS old adage has contained more 
than a semblance of truth down thru 
the ages, but never more than at the 
present time. For with fathers, hus- 
bands, sons, brothers, being inducted 
into the armed forces at the rate of 
thousands each month, women are being called 
upon to do not only their own work but much that 
heretofore had been man's work, as well. 

• Government estimates say some 13 million 
women are employed in this country at the present 
time, and expect war industries to claim some 5 
million to 6 million more by the end of 1943. And 
out of this mass-employment of women is growing 
one of the most vital problems this country has 
been called upon to face. 

Many of the women now employed in industry 
have small children. What happens to these chil- 
dren while mother is at work? Where do they 
stay? Who feeds them and keeps them warm? 
The answer in all too many cases, tragically 
enough, is "No one." 

Existing facilities of day nurseries in the over- 
crowded areas are taxed to capacity, and beyond. 
Children of school age and of pre-school age have 
been locked in apartments, or locked out of them, 
as the case may be. Small children have been left 



to sleep in trailers, locked in the family car, or tied 
to it so that they can run about, but not too far. 
These conditions have been bad enough during the 
summer. During the coming winter they can be in- 
describable and unthinkable. 

This is one of the many meanings of total war. 
For the work must be done. With so many men in 
the war service, it must be done by women. And 
these children MUST be cared for if our civilization 
is to survive. What price our men giving their 
best years of life, their health, in some cases even 
life itself, to save our country, if even a small part 
of this coming generation is left to grow up like 
animals, or worse? 

The problem must be met, and soon. There is a 
solution; there HAS f O BE. 

Mr. and Mrs. Reader, do you still believe there is 
no need for 'Total Conscription' of all the resources 
of this great country, with national service from all 
and profits to none? While the law makers and the 
administrators of our national policies wrangle 
over taxes and profits and priorities, our most vital 
crop, the future citizens of our country, is being left 
untended. 

WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO ABOUT IT ? 

— E. O. 
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• 'In fourteen hundred and ninety-two Columbus 
sailed the ocean blue.' There followed a perilous 
journey during which the mad sea opened its mouth 
as though to swallow the whole crew. They were 
lost for many days at sea, food was scarce and 
storms came in which their lives were threatened 
hourly. Mutinous grew the crew, mutinous, weak 
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and heartsore. Were they never to see land again, 
were they neither to return to the old land nor see 
the new? Then, one dark night it came, — a light! 
It grew to be time's burst of dawn. Columbus had 
discovered a new world and with that discovery he 
gave to that world a lesson in perseverance. 
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9 Years followed. Pilgrims came from all over the 
world to settle this new land. Leaving the old world 
for many and varied reasons, they shared one thing 
in common as they came to the new, — a song of 
hope in their hearts and a spirit of determination in 
their heads. However they may have failed, suf- 
fered, before, here was a chance to start anew. 
New and strange enemies beset them besides many 
they had known in the countries from whence they 
came. Hunger, cold and pestilence they knew; at- 
tacks from savage Indians, incredible hardships. 
But this they conquered, — conquered or died trying, 
— for here in the new land were giants sleeping. 

• Giants sleeping in the land! Giants that had but 
to be awakened to serve and to give out their stores 
for men, — gigantic forests, mighty rivers, mountains 
of minerals untouched, rich and abundant soil. 
These man awakened. These man harnessed to 
serve him, so that soon there were new giants in 
the land, — great giants that open their mouths to 
swallow tons of earth at a time, giants that remove 
mountains, dig tunnels and canals, build roads and 
railroads, dam streams to convert water into the 
most wonderful giant of all, — POWER, — the power 
that brings light to our homes and lightens our 
every task in home and factory. Gone is the day 
of the man with the hoe. Another giant has taken 
over. At the pressure of a foot, the turning of a 
wheel he ploughs and cultivates. Gone is the day 
of the old spinning wheel. There is a giant in the 
factory, — a giant that turns out thousands and thou- 
sands of yards of textiles at the pressing of a but- 
ton. Gone is the cobbler and the sound of his rat-a- 
tat-tat, the carpenter is putting on his hat, for here 
come the giants! Giants that make 200 pairs of 
shoes at the turning of a wheel, giants that prefab- 
ricate houses that can be zipped together in 125 
minutes! 

• Look on the people in this fortunate new land! 
Surely they must have all that life can hold. But 
no, what is this, do we again see, as in the coun- 
tries from which they came, the foot-sore, the ill- 
clad, the homeless? Do we see those who, dis- 
couraged and mutinous, like Columbus' men, who 
would go back — back to the soil, the hammer and 
the sickle? 

• For, there had grown other giants in the land, — 
bungling giants of debt, cringing giants of fear and 
superstition, the twin giants of machine politics and 
business racketeering, the leering giants of crime 



and waste. While these ran unchecked over the 
country there came foreign giants of aggression to 
loot this land of its heritage. They came and found 
America sleeping. 

• But, lo, America awakes! We see new giants 
coming, giants with great wings who can fly from 
continent to continent and destroy in one mighty 
sweep the foreign aggressors that threaten the coun- 
try from all sides. We see giants coming who 
would lead America forward away from the giants 
of chaos and fascism, forward to live in the culture 
of our own sun. Make way, then, for the giants 
who would keep man's social progress in step with 
the technological progress of a stream-lined age. 
Make way for the giant of thought that is stronger 
than armies, the giant that shall not rest until 
America has kept her rendezvous with destiny! 

— l. a 




GIANT FORESTS IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST. . 
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APAN is strongl" says Mr. Grew, 
who spent many years there as 
U. S. Ambassador and should 

S^jV^ M I fit know. He repeatedly warned 
r^^Sil our g° vernment °* tne danger 

A> ^** s ^ 1^ of sudden attack. Now he says, 

— ■ nl 'A primary axiom of war is 

KNOW YOUR ENEMY. The 
American people as a whole are dangerously ill- 
informed in regard to one of our enemies, — Japan.' 

• In a newspaper magazine Mr. Grew says in 
part, 'Civilized, unified, military Japan is also up to 
date. The Japanese have extracted the best of their 
old thrift and the best of modern industrialism. In 
the shadow of long range electric power lines, the 
peasants follow an intensive agriculture which 
keeps the home empire blockade-proof and self- 
sufficient. The Japanese soldier or sailor who lives 
and fights like a Spartan is not undergoing priva- 
tion. He has been a Spartan since birth/ 

• With the acquisition of Korea, Manchuria, North 
China, Inner Mongolia, Indo China, Thailand, Bur- 
ma, Malaya, The Philippines and the Netherland 
Indies empire, plus other Pacific Islands, she now 
has everything economically which a great empire 
needs. 

'If Japan could defeat China, then organize and 
consolidate her present holdings, she, Japan, could 
become the strongest power in the world. All she 
needs is time,' continues Mr. Grew. 

So this is one of the powers which we must de- 
feat? We wonder what Japan thinks of us? 

• Mr. Grew tells us in the following, 'The Japanese 
are counting on our not being prepared to make 



great sacrifices. They have put great store in what 
they think to be our softness, demanding our daily 
comforts, and unwilling to make sacrifices de- 
manded for victory. Japan needs and relies on our 
hesitation or partial effort, or doubt.' 

• And how are we, the Government and the peo- 
ple of the United States reacting to this challenge? 

• Certainly, our soldiers, sailors and marines are 
fighting with splendid courage and devotion, but 
how are we, the Government and the people back- 
ing up their 100% effort? Are we acting with full 
energy and efficiency or is much of our activity 
marked by Fumble, Stumble and Jumble? Perhaps 
the following items will be somewhat revealing. 

We turn to Drew Pearson's column in The Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round, 'When Donald Nelson re- 
cently announced a new airplane program doubling 
the rate of production, Mr. John Q. Public got the 
impression that this meant something stupendous 
and entirely new. Actually it meant nothing of the 
kind. It meant that the War Production Board re- 
solved to double the present rate of production, 
which is lagging so inexcusably that it is only one 
half what it should be. So the unpleasant but ines- 
capable fact is that the doubling process will only 
bring airplane production up to the goal set by the 
President, and that is all. 

At the same time Mr. Nelson appointed Charles 
Wilson, a former president of General Electric, as 
czar of airplane production supplanting the army 
and navy. Mr. Wilson is perhaps the foremost pro- 
duction man in the United States, and if anyone 
could produce airplanes, undoubtedly Wilson is the 
man. He found out very quickly, however, that 
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the army didn't want him to, at least at the expense 
of taking power away from its own brass hats. 

• W.P.B. officials now have revealed some interest- 
ing circumstances regarding October when produc- 
tion sagged to the lowest percentage of the Presi- 
dent's goal. 

• On the last day of September, factories turned 
out 700 to 800 planes. W.P.B. officials believe that to 
keep these machines from being delivered in Oc- 
tober, in order to make September production 
greater and October production lower, some of 
these machines were accepted by the army while 
still on the assembly line. 

• This is the kind of juggling which, according to 
W.P.B. officials is bogging down the war, and is 
the inside reason why Donald Nelson has now 
served an ultimatum that airplane production must 
be placed completely in the hands of Charles Wil- 
son. 

• Now let us turn from airplane production to view 
the picture of an incomputable number of man 
hours and material wasted on unnecessarily com- 
plicated questionnaires and reports. Senator Van- 
denburg, at a meeting of the joint committee on the 
reduction of non-essential federal expenditures, said 
that it would take a combined Philadelphia lawyer 
and Indian crystal gazer to answer some of the 
multitudinous reports which business men and other 
citizens are required to make. C. M. Van Kirk of 
Squibb and Sons told of Government form No. 
1-1071-pl of-5-Nobus-cos-cop. He said the question- 
naire sought full details on all new cosmetics and 
proprietary products and defined as new products 
all that were being sold in different packages, bot- 
tles with screw tops instead of corks and paste- 
board instead of tin, etc. 

• John J. Feldman told the committee he had re- 
ceived separate question blanks from the Census 
Bureau, the Fish and Wild Life Service, and the 
Army-Navy Munitions Board regarding the manu- 
facture of vitamin A tablets from fish oil. Senseless 
duplications! Just get a load of this! Chairman. 
Byrd said that the instructions for farmers to fill out 
applications for gas allotment for their trucks were 
24,000 words long. Try to imagine Hiram Jones, 
with an eighth grade education — chewing his pen- 
cil and tearing his hair trying to figure out what it 
is all about. Nice going — eh? 

• Fulton Lewis, Jr., the top rank commentator, has 
been touring the country and makes a most alarm- 
ing report on the situation in the farming and dairy- 



ing industries. Farmers and truck owners are re- 
quired to make impossibly complicated reports to 
a Federal agency in Detroit in order to get gas ra- 
tioning books. They are being given so little gas 
in numerous cases that it will be impossible for 
them to operate. Also, the attempt to freeze labor 
on the farms is developing into a farce, as there is 
no practical way of enforcing the order. 

• Reporting an alarming condition in the dairy in- 
dustry in the Pacific Northwest, he states that nearly 
40% of the dairy cows are being sent to slaughter 
due to the labor shortage. 

• The situation in vegetable, fruit and truck farm- 
ing is also very bad for the same reason of labor 
shortage. In short, unless something energetic is 
done immediately a serious shortage of dairy prod- 
ucts and vegetables and fruit is almost certain. 

• The attempt at freezing labor in the lumber in- 
dustry is also proving to be a failure, although a 
belated effort is being made to remedy this. 

• Now we turn to a few cheerful words from Ray- 
mond Clapper as to how some of us are backing 
up our boys who are doing the fighting 'over there'. 

• While railroad employes are asking a 30% wage 
increase and C. I. O. steel workers walk out of the 
Bethlehem steel plant that is making plates for war- 
ships, Montgomery Ward and Company buy a full- 
page newspaper advertisement resisting the War 
Labor Board and a presidential order. (Clapper 
hopes the censor is not allowing this news to reach 
our fighting forces.) 

• Last, and perhaps most discouraging of all, we 
have petty regional politics such as is demonstrated 
in the following clipping taken from the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, December 3: 

'SOUTHERN DEMOS ASKED 

TO BREAK 

• New Orleans, Dec. 2.— (AP)— S a m H. 
Jones of Louisiana for the third time in less 
than a week today proposed that Southern 
Democrats break from the National Demo- 
cratic Party because it had "treated the 
South worse than the Republican party 
ever treated us" on getting war contracts.' 

$ Shall we say good bye forever to Tumble, Stum- 
ble and Jumble'? Shall we demand that Technoc- 
racy's master plan for Victory be adopted or shall 
we let it go down in history that Americans were 
unwilling to make the sacrifices demanded for Vic- 
tory? 
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UMBERING, one of the principal indus- 
tries in the Northwest, is reaping one 
of the richest pay-offs in history, at the 
expense of Uncle Sam, it's chief cus- 
tomer. 

• As one small operator put it, 'y° u 
can't help but make money now.' 

Any one who can get a hold of a caterpillar trac- 
tor, a donkey engine and a log truck can start log- 
ging and make a go of it. 

To the casual observer and the rugged individ- 
ualist this is fine and shows private initiative, the 
democratic way, etc. 

But let us look further into the different phases 
of logging and see if it is really an efficient way to 
do the job. 

• The small operators commonly known as 'Gypo 
Outfits' (these are not always what the name signi- 
fies), get small parcels of timber over a scattered 
area, forty acres here and a few forties in some 
other part of the county or in the next county; in 
any event they are on the move a good deal of the 
time. 

These small operators have to build roads into 
their small patch of timber, hire a crew of men to 
cut and log it. The logs are brought out of the 
woods on trucks either to mills, railroads, or dumped 
into lakes or salt water to be later towed by tug 
boats to the mills or reloaded onto trucks for further 
transportation. 

• Truck loads of logs meet and pass each other on 
our highways every day, going in opposite direc- 
tions; driving to railroads for miles. They remind 
one of a colony of disturbed ants, picking up their 
eggs and going in every direction. 

• Inefficiency? Yes they are burning up gasoline, 
and wearing out rubber tires needlessly. The aver- 
age log truck has 18 tires which are running too 
many extra miles on our roads and highways every 
day. But don't blame the small operator, — he has 
to make a living also. Thus he has to argue for 
priority ratings for his trucks, tires, logging equip- 
ment and his gasoline so he can stay in business; 
the same applies to the large company as well. 

• The railroad rates make shipping logs by rail too 
high so logging companies have to resort to the 
method that is most profitable for them. 

• There are many log trucks that come from miles 
away to unload their logs into Lake Whatcom, (lo- 
cated in Whatcom Co.). There they are boomed 



separately, — fir, cedar and hemlock, then towed by 
a steam tug boat about 12 miles. The hemlock is 
then reloaded onto trucks and taken to the pulp 
mill at Bellingham. This same hemlock could be 
loaded on railroad cars within a few miles of where 

■ 

it was logged and shipped direct to the pulp mill. 

• Similar inefficiency is happening on the water 
front, large cribs of logs come from Port Angeles on 
the Olympic Peninsula to the mills at Bellingham 
while other booms of logs leave Bellingham for 
points south, Anacortes and Everett. Then we laugh 
at the dumb jackass that waded across the river to 
drink from the opposite shore! Don't laugh, — he is 
only acting human. 

& The majority of logging operations are now lo- 
cated in the mountains and snow conditions have 
forced logging to a stand still at a time when more 
lumber of all kinds is needed. 

There are, however, several large tracts of virgin 
timber left standing in Whatcom County. These 
are so located that winter logging could be carried 
on. One area is held by a large Western concern 
and the other by a firm in the East who are in no 
hurry to log this timber as they have holdings else- 
where. Just one of those Bottlenecks that must be 
removed. 

The loggers are frozen to their jobs. Men are 
willing to work but cannot get a release to go to 
another job. Is this hoarding workers? (Or is it?) 
While down on the Olympic Peninsula where the 
snow conditions over much of the timbered areas 
are not a hindrance the operators are 'crying' for 
workers. 

• There have been cases where men worked in the 
woods on Sundays with the boss saying that they 
were not working for him but for Uncle Sam. Tech- 
nocrats say, 'Fine,' — but the employer did not, how- 
ever, mention that he was making a nice profit out 
of the deal! 

9 The writer was told by a workman who works 
for one of the largest logging camps on the Skagit 
River that old men who had quit the woods with 
the intention of retiring, had gone back when many 
of the younger men were called into the service, 
but they could not stand the speedup work they 
used to do. Consequently production is falling off 
and injuries due to accidents are going up, due to 
the fact that these older men are not as active and 
alert. (Another example of manpower mismanage- 
ment and inefficiency.) 

Continued on page 22 
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2\VE ARE looking for one public official, 
2 one newspaper publisher or radio 
fyj management, or just one member of 
Av organized religion who would err on 
the side of intelligence, and make 
one positive statement of what we must do to win 
this war? Are we common citizens to be continu- 
ally left in the position, by inference, of not being 
willing to follow intelligent (yes even unintelligent) 
leadership or advice? What do we think when we 
read statements by our recognized leaders such as 
the following quotes: 

• ' . . . we shall win as long as we are determined 
that our guns can be silenced only by the dawn of 
peace that spells liberty for all men.' 

Frank Knox, Sect, of Navy. 
(Does he tell us how we shall keep those guns 
roaring?) 

* * * 

'This Country has done a better job than it 
thought it could do. But it is not a cause for opti- 
mism nor smug satisfaction. — We can do the huge 
task (of winning this war) if we give it everything 
we have.' 

Donald M. Nelson, Ch. W. P. B. 
(Aren't our army and navy boys giving every- 
thing they've got, and every man, woman and child 
waiting for instructions? Why doesn't someone tell 
us what to do specifically? That's what is expected 
of leadership. Is there a lack of objective intelli- 
gence in our leadership, or is the reason expedi- 
ence? At the FIRST INTELLIGIBLE COMMAND 

WE'LL ALL SAY, YES SIR! AND DO.) 

* * * 

'The "home front" will be increasingly called up- 
on for sacrifice and hardship . . . our is the cause 
of free men, and free men will win the victory.' 

Robert Patterson, Under Sect, of War. 
(There it is again! How many of us does he know 
that are not willing to sacrifice and suffer? We 
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await instructions. The boys in the armed forces 
are having a pleasant time along with the 'home 
front,' we presume, by that statement. That mis- 
nomer of 'free men' may lose this war! Do we in 
the armed forces or industry use our own initia- 
tive? WE DO NOT! WE FOLLOW ORDERS!) 



'We can not rest upon our record (up to date) in 
the year to come.' 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director F.B.I. 
(And HOW we can't! Even if we don't burst a 
blood vessel from embarrassment.) 



'One of the foolishly wishful notions still too pre- 
valent ... is a smug assumption that our enemies 
will lose the war. On the contrary, we will have to 
win it.' 

Paul V. McNutt, cha. W. M. C. 
(Who is McNutt calling a fool or a smug work- 
man, the army and navy lads or the 50 some odd 

million who are waiting for orders? FOR SHAME!) 

* * * 

'If we are given the sea power-air power — which 
the Nation is capable of producing, — we'll hit them 
where it will hurt the most. We will win this war!' 

Admiral Ernest J. King. 
(We will win this war, ONLY IF YOU ARE GIV- 
EN THE SEA POWER- AIR POWER AND MUNI- 
TIONS! Please remember Sir! You'll have to give 
some orders and stop wishing. If it is wishing and 
not condemnation.) 



'Those of us who had confidence in American in- 
ventive and engineering skill, today are seeing that 
confidence fulfilled.' 

Lieut. Gen. Henry H. Arnold. 
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(But not until the system of free enterprise was 
assured its 'pound of flesh,' by the United States 
Treasury. Patriotism or good business? It can't be 
both!) 

* * * 

• 'This is not a war of armies alone. It is a war 
between whole populations. It is aptly called a 
"peoples war." — It is your war — young or old, 
man or woman you have definite obligations to 
your fellow Americans and definite privileges as a 
citizen. — It is at once your challenge, your duty, 
and your opportunity.' 

Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 

Director Selective Service. 
(All right, General, cut out the procrastinations 
and give some specific orders besides "picking" on 
our young manhood. We, as a Nation, are sup- 
posed to be opposed to class legislation. If we're 
going to have conscription let's have conscription, 
not just force SOME to be 'patriots/) 

* * * 

(Unless we civilians conserve food .... we and 
our troops and allies may be without food. We 
have a chance of meeting our food requirements if 
we produce and conserve wisely.' 

Claud R. Wickard, Sect, of Agri. 

(There it is again. Why do we common people 
employ a Secretary of Agriculture but to tell us 
how to produce more and what. If it's going to be 
left to our individual initiative let's save his salary 
to buy smokes for the 'Boys.') 

* * * 

• 'It is ordinary men and women who will ulti- 
mately win or lose this war — men, women and chil- 
dren who are willing to sweat, save, and sacrifice, 
and ask only the opportunity. Anyone knows that 
cooperative, coordinated effort in the community it- 
self will bring victory.' 

James M. Landis, Director, O.C.D. 
(Is the O. C. D. director trying to establish a 
"GOAT" to blame for any eventuality? If we had 
as much cooperation and coordination in leadership 
as there is among us common folks, we'd finish this 
job in short order!) 

* * * 

• 'What do we expect for ourselves in the year 
ahead? "Sweat, blood, and tears," said Churchill. 
Work, sacrifice, and satisfaction in doing a job for 
civilization, is another answer. If we do our 
damnedest, 1943 should show some attrition at the 



vitals of the enemy. We must go faster and far- 
ther.' 

Rear Admiral Emery S. Land, W.S.A. 

(We've got the sweat, blood, tears, and work but 
not the satisfaction of sacrifice for WHAT CIVILI- 
ZATION. We can win by attrition if everything 
holds together long enough. The resources are on 
this Continent. We will go farther but not faster 
unless we put something beside profit as the moti- 
vating influence into our reasoning!) 

* * * 

9 'It is my belief that the American Nation is far 
better prepared to accept the hardships of war than 
some people think. We all know that we are go- 
ing to have to make sacrifices, and I'm positive that 
the American public is ready to make these sacri- 
fices.' 

William M. Jeffers, Rubber Director. 
(Why do all these gentlemen emphasize 'THE 
PUBLIC? Is enterprise and officialdom IMMUNE? 
The American people will accept hardships IF 
THEY are NECESSARY. They will also be willing 
to make sacrifices, but they will insist that every- 
one make an equal contribution: nof some gain af- 
fluence and other death.) 

* * * 

• 'On this solemn anniversary of December 7th, 
we can take heart from the thought that we are 
once again drawing invincible power from our abil- 
ity as a free people to work together as a team. 
This is the unique weapon which the Axis cannot 
duplicate.' — Alvan Macauley, Pres. Automatic 
Council War Production. 

(Our failing is not that the people are unwilling 
to team up, but that 'Free Enterprise' will not unless 
it sees in advance "COST PLUS," or something sim- 
ilar. Our fighting men don't get that choice!) 

* * * 

• 'It isn't what others say — it's what their words 
make us think that counts. The foregoing excerpts 
made us of THE TIMES think: we believe they will 
make the reader think also.' 

Editorial, Seattle Daily Times, of Dec. 7, 1942. 

• And how and what they made us think! There 
is not a positive statement without a proviso, is the 
first thought. Next is wishfulness. Next is procras- 
tination and fear of the shadow of their own words. 
And last they are not human because they say 
nothing to err, and that also applies to "The Times 
Policy." But we are not of that color and we 'fear 
to tread NOT.' Intelligence says the only way we 

Continued on page 22 
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MORE SHORTAGE DEVELOPS 

The following is taken from the Christian Science 
Monitor of December 4: 

'There is a crude oil shortage in the United States, 
but the figures are a secret,' Government witnesses 
told Senator Harry Truman's wartime investigating 
committee. 

'E. B. Swanson, Director of Research for the Petro- 
leum Coordinator, testified that crude oil in storage 
has declined more than 35,000,000 barrels in the 
past year, in the area east of the Rocky Mountains. 
He blamed transportation limitations and said the 
only way to make up the shortage is to reduce con- 
sumption/ 

The above statement is fully substantiated by Mr. 
Swanson's chief, Harold L. Ickes. In an article in 
the C. S. Monitor of December 10 he said that 'to 
win this war will require oceans of oil,' and pre- 
dicted that heating oil would REMAIN SCARCE 
FOR THE DURATION. Secretary Ickes said, 'We 
are recommending to the WPB that domestic users 
of oil, who have the equipment to convert to coal, 
be required to do so/ 

Editor's note: Mr. Ickes' suggested solution for 
our heating problems will be of slim comfort to 
thousands living in the Northwest. In the states of 
Washington and Oregon alone, according to a re- 
cent estimate made by J. P. Umpleby, assistant co- 
ordinator of solid fuels, we are short ONE MIL- 
LION TONS OF COAL. (See MANPOWER MUD- 
DLE BREEDS CHAOS in December Northwest Tech- 
nocrat.) 

* * * 



RUBBER SUPPLY BELOW 

DISASTER LINE 

This is taken from an article in the C. S. Monitor 
of December 7: 

'Administrator William Jeffers reported that be- 
cause other war construction is competing for crit- 
ical materials, the nation's supply of crude rubber 
and synthetics may fall JbeJow the disaster line of 
military demands. 

He said any delay in bringing synthetic rubber 
factories into production would be "disastrous" and 
that there were indications there would be some 
delay.' 

Comment: Mr. leffers reference to some delay is 
putting the situation very tamely. It was given 
much more clearly and forcefully by Drew Pearson 
in his Washington-Merry-Go-Round of December 15. 
He showed that in concentrating synthetic rubber 
the same mistake was being made that was made 
in giving most of the contracts for airplanes to big 
auto and plane manufacturers, which caused a 
serious shortage of steel due to huge amounts used 
in building new factories. 

Quoting from his July 13 column he said that 
Jesse Jones' Rubber Reserve had given contracts 
for thirty-one new rubber plants to Standard Oil of 
New Jersey alone — at a cost of ten million dollars 
each. Yet there are plenty of closed refineries 
which could have been converted (as early as July) 
to rubber plants in a very short time. 

Finally, after months of haggling, several small 
refineries are being converted to use the Dorsett 
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process, which can make fairly large quantities of 
high octane gas and butadiene, the chief ingredient 
of synthetic rubber. Conversion will require only 
three to eight months compared with about two 
years to build the big rubber plants of the Standard 
of New Jersey patent pool. Conversion takes only 
fifteen percent as much strategic materials. 

In many respects, our war production still seems 
to be following the same pattern as several months 
ago— 'Doubt, Delay, DISASTER!' 

ARNOLD BARES SECRET PLANE 

The following is from the Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
of December 14: 

'Lieut. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, chief of the army 
air forces, disclosed today that "We have a secret 
weapon or two up our aerial sleeves that will deal 
paralyzing blows to our enemies." 

'He reported that the present-day big bombers of 
the B-17 and B-24 type (the Flying Fortress and Lib- 
erator) "were perhaps the last of the SMALL BOMB- 
ERS." 

'The standard .50 caliber machine guns of the ar- 
my planes are "terrific weapons of aerial destruc- 
tion," Arnold said, but they will "seem like pea- 
shooters compared with the firepower that we are 
putting into our newest big ships." 

Perhaps many people will wonder just what type 
of plane Gen. Arnold refers to but, no Technocrat 
will be in any doubt as to kind of bomber essential 
to win the war as he has been fully informed for 
more than a year. 

SEATTLE'S CITY EMPLOYEES 
FACE PAY CRISIS 

'Seattle's city government faces a deficit of al- 
most a million dollars under its 1943 general fund 
budget, Mayor William F. Devin revealed yester- 
day as the highlights of a series of City Hall devel- 
opments brought the city's financial crisis to the 
forefront. 

* 'The mayor's disclosure came as 4,000 municipal 
employees in the general fund, park and library 
departments faced the probability of having to 
hawk their pay warrants at a discount unless the 
Seattle Clearing House Association withdraws a 
recent ultimatum within the next few days. 
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'Seattle clearing house banks have served notice 
that they will refuse to cash general, park and li- 
brary funds after December 31 if the city's finan- 
cial position isn't improved by that time . . . 

'The next step, the mayor declared, is to find 
some way to increase our income. The natural 
question is, "Can we levy new taxes." The answer 
in most cases is, "We cannot." All fields of taxa- 
tion have been pre-empted by the state or govern- 
ment. 

Technocracy points out the impending disaster 
lying in this situation if it is allowed to continue un- 
solved. The life of every citizen in Seattle depends 
upon those who 'keep the wheels running' staying 
on the job. Only when all necessary municipal, 
state and government functions are coordinated un- 
der the master plan of Total Conscription will we be 
insured the smooth running of our internal functions 
while we fight the enemy from without. 



RED TAPE MUST GO 

(Excerpts from article by Lieutenant General 
Brehon Somervell, Commanding General, Services 
of Supply, War Department, appearing in American 
Magazine, November, 1942 under this same title. 

'All of us have more red tape to cut. When it no 
longer binds America's hands, the velocity of our 
war production will approach that of lightning. 
Then, and then only, will we deliver enough steel 
and high explosive to crush the armies, navies, and 
air forces of the Germans and the Japs. 

'Red tape generally is defined as customs, rules 
and procedures that cause unnecessary delay and 
its use is considered to be a prerogative of Govern- 
ment. But red tape is everywhere — it is a state of 
mind as well as a method of procedure. Red tape 
is the act of postponing decisions, taking your time, 
playing safe, following routine, stifling intiative, 
quitting when the whistle blows, business as usual, 
politics, picnics and golf as usual. 

'This war is total war. That means that every 
ounce of muscle and brain in every able-bodied 
man and woman must be used. It means that we 
must discard everything that doesn't help win the 
war. We have only one objective and we must 
evade, ignore, erase, and knock out all rules, re- 
strictions and habits that get in our way.' 
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EXT only to the critical manpower mud- 
dle is the terrible tangle into which our 
transportation problem has drifted in 
the past few months. 

Of course there is much ado about 
it in many places. We are constantly 
reminded of various phases of the problem through 
the columns of the press. Endless meetings are 
held at which much hot air is spilled in expressing 
opinions, most of which could well be summarized 
in these now familiar words, 'Well, there ought to 
be something done about it.' But the chief decision 
usually made is to decide not to decide and the net 
result to date has been practically zero in solving 
this problem which is rapidly mounting to tragic 
proportions throughout the nation. Just another 
case of much smoke but little fire. 

A few examples will be cited to show how seri- 
ous the problem has become in some places and a 
solution will be presented. 

• There are over 100,000 war workers in Seattle 
alone and about 40,000 in the immediate vicinity of 
a 15 mile radius, including Bremerton, many of 
whose workers live in Seattle. By October, 1942, 
the Seattle Transit System was hauling on their 
city busses ninety percent more passengers than in 
October of 1939, which is considered as a normal 
year from a traffic viewpoint. But even that heavy 
overloading has been increased by the gasoline ra- 
tioning put into effect on December first. By the 
7th record loads were reported on practically all 
lines during the morning and evening peak hours. 
As a result, the peak period, both morning and eve- 
ning, lasted considerably longer than usual. The 
morning peak could not have been caused by 
Christmas shoppers as the stores did not open till 
10:45 a. m. 



Lloyd P. Graber, general manager of the transit 
system said: 'If times were normal and we were 
able to get new equipment as we needed it, this 
would be an extremely encouraging picture. But 
when we have to get along as best we can with 
what we have and we have no way of knowing 
how our excess loads will affect the life of the 
equipment, it's just the reverse.' Anyone who has 
driven behind some of those busses in the past few 
months and seen how worn some of the inside tires 
are can form a pretty clear picture of how long 
some of the rubber may last. 

• In one of the two main war production areas, on 
Harbor Island, where 25,000 shipyard workers are 
engaged, the traffic problem is extremely aggra- 
vated. Here, an overhead viaduct started in Janu- 
ary stands only 40 percent completed, due mainly 
to inability to get needed steel. As the viaduct oc- 
cupies two-thirds of the width of this main artery it 
creates a very critical bottleneck. Visiting Con- 
gressmen from another state, here on an investi- 
gation of shipyard conditions, were quoted as say- 
ing: that the traffic condition there 'constitutes a dis- 
tinct hazard to human life and a slowdown of naval 
ship production.' Yet only 700 tons of structural 
steel and 1,000 tons of reinforcing steel are needed 
to complete the job. That amount is only a small 
fraction of one percent of the 27,000,000 tons of 
steel, which, as late as July, were still allocated for 
'indirect military use,' a category so vague that no 
one seemed able to define it in more specific terms. 

• Now let's see what is happening in Detroit, the 
largesi war production center in the nation in the 
number of people involved. According to the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of November 22 the situation 
was quite chaotic as the following quotations re- 
veal. 
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• 'After the close of the three-day registration pe- 
riod for gasoline rationing, officials of the OPA es- 
timated that 160,000 drivers had failed to register. 
There are some 546,000 motorists there as given in 
an estimate of the OPA. 

• 'E. T. Broadwell, head of gasoline rationing in 
Michigan, said, "We are facing a serious problem. 
We've got to get these people to work, and, frankly, 
WE DON'T KNOW WHAT WE'LL DO." 

® To get a still more vivid picture of how potenti- 
ally tragic the situation is we quote further from the 
same article. 

• 'Detroit has no subways and no elevated. It has 
practically no suburban railroad service. It has 
only street cars and busses and automobiles. New 
York carries more than 65 percent of its internal 
traffic by public conveyance, such as subway or 
elevated. Chicago's proportion is only slightly less. 
But Detroit never has carried much more than 15 
percent of its traffic load by public conveyance. It 
grew up to depend on automobiles. 

• 'James Vernon, President of the Detroit Automo- 
bile Club, said, "Public health will be jeopardized 

by further overcrowding busses already carrying 
peak loads. This area is charged with producing 
one-sixth of America's armaments. * * * Conditions 
similar to Detroit exist in many other Michigan 
cities." ' 

@ So far we have dealt only with the problem of 
transporting people but the situation regarding 
transportation of goods and materials is equally se- 
rious. 

® Although we are now in the midst of all-out, to- 
tal war in a mighty struggle for our very existence, 
yet the idea of every man for himself continues to 
persist and dominate the thinking of leaders of 
many industries. It has recently been proposed 
that the trucking interests and the railroads form a 
transportation pool and cooperate with each other 
in furthering our war production effort. But, ac- 
cording to an article in the Christian Science Mo- 
nitor of December 3, the trucking interests are vig- 
orously opposed to pooling their interests. Business 
as usual still appears to be their motto. 

• The Detroit Board of Commerce recently made 
public some of the following statistics from a confi- 
dential memorandum they sent to Mr. Bernard M. 
Baruch, chairman of the Rubber Survey Committee. 
They clearly indicate how vitally dependent upon 
adequate trucking facilities war production is in 
Detroit and throughout our country. 
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• 'Trucks move 65 percent of freight shipments into, 
and 69 percent of freight shipments out of the 741 
war plants in Michigan. More than 1,000,000 trucks, 
or one-fourth of the total (nationally), are used on 
farms in essential work; 20 of our larger cities re- 
ceive all of their milk by truck. In 68 large mar- 
kets, motor trucks haul 58.8 percent of all livestock; 
in 12 markets, some 47 percent of the fruit and 
vegetables, and in 16 markets, they haul 97 percent 
of live poultry and 66 percent of eggs.' 

• What is happening to the trucks so desperately 
necessary for hauling materials for war production 
and food for millions of war workers who now live 
much farther from the farms producing food than 
they did a year ago? 

• H. C. A mot, regional manager of the Pacific 
Coast division of motor transport for the Office of 
Defense Transportation said on November 28 that 
the labor shortage in the trucking industry had 
reached a serious stage. He said, 'There is no pos- 
sibility of replacement of trucks and other commer- 
cial vehicles which are steadily being worn out 
and withdrawn for service at the rate of 400,000 a 
year. * * * We cannot replace workers who are 
drafted, who enlisted or who go to work in war fac- 
tories. It takes two years at least to train a gen- 
eral repair and truck maintenance man.' 

O The so-called freezing of workers in various in- 
dustries is at best only a palliative which might 
give some temporary relief to industries which have 
recently lost large numbers of workers to war pro- 
duction. 

• Freezing of workers will not solve our immediate 
and pressing problem of how to adequately trans- 
port millions of workers to war production jobs and 
to transport sufficient food to these workers, many 
of whom now live hundreds of miles farther from 
the source of food than a year ago. 

• There is one definite, positive plan which offers 
an immediate and permanent solution for the chaos 
of our tragic transportation tangle. It lies in the 
adoption, in its entirety, of the Total Conscription 
of Men, Machines, Materiel and Money by our 
Government. 

• Up to the present time, although we have been 
at war for more than a year with the most power- 
ful military coalition the world has ever known, we 
still continue to hesitate and delay taking the steps 
so necessary to assure us of complete victory. 

Continued on page 22 
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THE THIRD HORSEMAN 

RIDES AGAIN 

Continued from page 4 

• To attempt to explain that to the average intelli- 
gent person is bad enough, but just think of some 
harrassed OPA clerk trying to make it plain to one 
of the millions of illiterate persons, all of whom 
have the right to buy meat. Well, you carry on 
from here — I'm getting dizzy. 

• How quickly the scene changes! Four or five 
years ago farmers were destroying crops or letting 
them rot on the ground because the average work- 
ing man had no wages, or too small a wage, to buy 
what he needed. Now the working man, with the 
highest wages in history in his pocket, is crying for 
those products, and again they rot on the ground; 
this time because the farmer cannot get the help 
needed to harvest them. 

• Do you now realize that the third horseman is 
headed this way and his speed is increasing daily? 
But, Technocracy Inc. knows that he can be stopped 
dead in his tracks — by the immediate adoption of 
Total Conscription. 

• All of the above maladjustments would be 
quickly eliminated. The government of the United 
States would acquire title to all farm products at 
their source. The agriculturist and his help would 
be on the government payroll with all his needs 
amply provided for. Each farmer would plant and 
harvest his complement of those foodstuffs needed 
to make the grand total of products needed for ci- 
vilian and military use and shipment to our allies. 
Since all transportation, personnel and equipment 
would also be conscripted, the produce would be 
routed first to processing plants — if processed — and 
then directly to materiel banks for distribution. There 
would be no intricate and highly complex rationing. 

• Let us stop this horseman now before he gathers 
greater momentum. Let not the millions of under- 
nourished people here become powerless to defeat 
the forces of Fascism at home and abroad. 

- E.O. • R.J.K. 




A LETTER HOME 

Continued fiom page 13 

9 Then he turned to the blackboard and outlined 
the methods that could be used to again convert 
this desert into a fertile farming land. He showed 
how the ground could be ploughed and terraced to 
prevent cracking and washing; he pointed out the 
necessity of rotating crops to restore the fertility to 
the soil, how certain lands should not be cultivated 
but replanted to prairie grasses for grazing land; 
showed us how great dams were being built in 
some parts of the country to stop the floods and 
how some of this water could be diverted to the 
arid lands, how it was being used to operate high- 
powered machinery. 

'Generations before you have thought only in 
terms of their individual welfare,' he said. 'When 
the soil gave out or the minerals and the forests 
were depleted in one place they moved onto another. 
There is no new territory left to rob of its wealth. 
You have no choice but to rebuild or to perish. 
You will not stop this waste and devastation by 
changing one group of politicians for another. It 
must be done by the same method with which you 
have learned to tackle a problem in this class, — de- 
termine the facts and apply the solution indicated 
by an analysis of those facts. REBUILD IT THEN! 
Build an America that knows no waste, an America 
that uses and replaces her heritage wisely.' 

I thought about that a lot for a while. Then I 
couldn't stand the despair and the hopelessness 
there any longer. One day I hopped a freight 
headed west without much thinking where I was 
going. It was spring in California and I saw more 
green grass and trees than I had ever seen before 
in my life, and I saw mountains for the first time. 
I got a job in the lettuce fields. It didn't pay much 
and after we had paid for our cabins and our grub 
we lots of times didn't have enough to go to a mo- 
vie on Saturday night. It was here I got acquainted 
with the 'Oakies' we have heard so much about. 
Mostly they were just PEOPLE like us; people with- 
out homes who had never gotten the wrinkles out 
of their bellies. 

I liked feeling the dew in the early morning and 
the smell of the salt water. The snow-capped moun- 
tains still seemed to me like something out of the 
painting. We watched the tiny green oranges form 
on the trees, then grow bigger and bigger and the 
sun put the beautiful color into them. The orange 
crop was one of the biggest in history that year and 
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we hoped to get work picking them. Few of them 
ever were picked. Most of them were left on the 
trees to rot. Some were piled in huge piles in gorges 
and ravines and when the people on relief came 
out with market bags to get them the owners poured 
barrels of waste oil and creosote over the fruit. 
They explained that if they let these people have 
the oranges for nothing those that were already on 
the market would not sell and that if they put this 
crop on the market the price would go down so that 
it wouldn't pay them for picking. Many of the let- 
tuce fields that we had tended so carefully were 
ploughed under for the same reason. Someone told 
me three carloads of lemons had been dumped in 
San Francisco Bay. I stood there watching the oil 
seep over the oranges. I remembered how we had 
looked forward to them on Christmas at home and 
how we hadn't been able to afford lemons except 
when someone was sick. 

Well, Sis, there was a guy standing by me, 
watching, too. He was a rangy fellow with hair 
graying at the temples. I guess he saw the ex- 
pression on my face. Anyway, what he said has 
stuck with me ever since. It keeps coming back to 
me when we're out here where we don't have any 
movies or baseball games to divert us and don't 
have much to think about but the real things. It is 
all mixed up with the thing that we're fighting for. 

'Well/ he said, 'look at what we've done with it. 

We have everything, — the resources, the men, the 
machines to make ourselves a paradise. What do 
we do with it? We dole out relief and plough un- 
der the crops to keep the price up. We close down 
the factories while you and I and the guy next door 
are still without the goods they produce. We say, 
"too bad people are undernourished," and proceed 
to pour oil over their vitamins. We plant new crops 
while destroying the ones we've got. Individually 
we are the most intelligent people on earth. Col- 
lectively we're the dumbest bunch of jackasses that 
ever tried to operate a country.' 

Then he looked right at me and his words seemed 
to vibrate clear through me. 'Son,' he said, 'we're 
not very proud of the mess we've made. Instead 
of having the guts to get to the bottom of the situa- 
tion we dole out a few more beans for the soup line, 
a few more crumbs for the bread line. We're hang- 
ing on to controls, to traditions that should be rele- 
gated to the museums with the ox cart and the spin- 
ning wheel. We haven't got the courage to recog- 
nize a new age and live in it. We adopted the dol- 



lar sign as our flag and sold America short.' 

'Now it's up to your generation. You've got to 
cut all the red tape; learn to approach the problem 
like the scientist and engineer, — gear production to 
consumption and get WHAT is needed, WHERE it is 
needed, WHEN is is needed. Sounds just like horse- 
sense, doesn't it? Well, that's what it takes, — plus 
vision and courage and determination. Remember 
this is AMERICA. Remember this is the land where 
every man could live like a king. Think of that. Think 
of it whenever you see a kid with rickets. Think of it 
when you see a lettuce field lying to rot. YOU KIDS 
HAVE GOT TO TAKE OVER FROM HERE. THIS IS 
YOUR ACT. NOT BECAUSE YOU CHOSE IT, BUT 
BECAUSE IF YOU DON'T THE CURTAINS WILL 
GO DOWN ON ALL OF US.' 

Well, those are the things I've been thinking 
about when I've been keeping watch here in the 
jungle in New Guinea. It's been said that we must 
win the war and the peace that follows. That's 
coming to mean something to the men in the 
trenches. 

Let every American know that we aren't risking 
our lives out here so that we can come back home 
and go on some new kind of W.P.A. Let every 
American know that we are aware that while we 
pull the trigger on the front line at $50 per month, 
the fellows who make the guns in the nice, safe 
factories back home pull lown a cool $250. Let 
every American know that we're not going to go 
home and let food be shipped off the North Amer- 
ican Continent while we tighten our belts, that 
we're not going to send abroad metal to make nice 
new killing devices to tear us apart in another war. 

After we've won this war (and by God, we'll win 
it) we've got another war to win at home. No man 
of us who's gone through this will rest secured un- 
til that's finished, (and it is never finished for it's 
the war of PROGRESS). Let he who would block 
progress then, he who would put his own profit 
above the social change that keeps America from 
her destiny, be tried and found guilty of Fascist 
treason! 

Well, that's what we're fighting for, Sis, — for 
America's survival and for the chance to renew her 
heritage! 

Love, 

Bud. 

P. S. — (I got it off my chest.) 

★ * * 

— R. H. 



JANUARY, 1943 
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WANTED, DESIGNED DIRECTION 

Continued fiozn page 15 

shall win this war is by putting into effect the IDEA 
OF TOTAL CONSCRIPTION! Every man, woman 
and child, every resource, every machine, every 
dollar, every available thing animate or inanimate 
that will 'HASTEN THE DAY' shall be taken over 
by the Governments of the UNITED NATIONS FOR 
THE BENEFIT OF THE UNITED NATIONS AND 
THEIR CITIZENS, and don't let anybody 'kid us' 
that we can do this job as a people free to do as 
we please, as one of the commentators stated. 
You've got to have a will to win immediately, and 
'You' is the 'GUY' who owns the equipment and re- 
sources necessary. WE'VE GOT TO 'GIVE' OR 
ELSE 'GET'! 

— E. R. N., Dec. 8, 1942. 



TRANSPORT TANGLE TRAGIC 

Continued from page 19 

• The freezing of — or conscription of — men only 
without conscription of machines, materiel and 
money may, in a short time, lead to even greater 
chaos in our transportation and the production of 
vitally needed war materials. 

Under Technocracy's master plan of Total Con- 
scription the title to all transportation facilities, rail- 
roads, busses, trucks, terminals, etc., would be 
vested entirely in our government. Then the con- 
flicting interests and duplications under our present 
set-up would be eliminated. Instead of being a 
hodge-podge as it now is, the movement of work- 
ers to their jobs and of food and materials from 
their source to the point of consumption or process- 
ing, would soon become an efficiently functioning, 
orderly process. Without the addition of any more 
war workers, the production of war materials could 
be increased due to the enormous saving effected 
in economies of time and materials in transporta- 
tion. 

— R. J. K. 
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HIGH PRIORITY INEFICIENCY 

Continued from page 11 

9 Under TOTAL CONSCRIPTION such foolishness 
and waste of time, energy and materials would not 
be tolerated. 

• The Government of The United States would con- 
script all of the physical facilities and operating 
personnel of rails, bus, water, and air transporta.- 
tion. It would also conscript all the physical facili- 
ties and operating personnel of the manufacturing 
industries of the country. 

• The necessary machines, equipment and person- 
nel would be put to work in timber areas near to 
railroads or water transportation and the timber 
would be cut and logged with the least waste of 
material possible, — then sent to the nearest mills to 
be manufactured into lumber. 

© No more heated controversy with the ration 
board about how many tires you need or how much 
gasoline you may use! No more red tape in filling 
out questionnaires, in paying union dues, industrial 
insurance, income tax, etc. 

• For the first time the logger would be free from 
all this worry. His food, clothing, shelter, and 
health would be taken care of by the Government. 
He would receive the same base rate of pay as the 
soldier. His dependents would receive the same 
allowance regardless of rank or social position. 

• Conscription of manpower alone is class legisla- 
tion and definitely fascist, disrupting productive 
processes and destroying national unity. 

• Conscription of capital alone is definitely com- 
munist, class legislation which would disrupt na- 
tional unity. 

• TOTAL CONSCRIPTION is the AMERICAN WAY 
— it will give every American the same priority rat- 
ing with NATIONAL SERVICE FROM ALL AND 
PROFITS TO NONE. 

• LABOR! wake up, ask your local unions to adopt 
resolutions conscripting MEN, MACHINES, MA- 
TERIEL, and MONEY, and that these resolutions 
be sent to the President of the United States. Pre- 
serve, for a happier landing in the future, what la- 
bor has already gained. 

• Upon your action rests the fate of your 
AMERICA ! 

—G.N. 

NORTHWEST TECHNOCRAT 
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DECEMBER 7, 1941 



Behold how jewels burn upon the streets, 
Reversed reflections in the dark and rain 
That live by night, yet tell no magic tale 



So many peddlers chant the same refrain. 

These are but whispers at the feet of giants 

Of stone and steel that rise in strength and beauty 

And jostle clouds aside to show their power 

But now what is their pride, what is their duty? 

And who are these who hasten in the mist, 
Whose masks are all awry, whose football dies, 
Are THEY the masters of this patterned dream, 
Who flee so gracelessly, who shun the skies? 

It cannot be they hear the sound of battle, 
A world away — but when DO cities hear — 
And when do cities hush, or cities listen — 
Or does the sound of Commerce fill the ear? 

They pause — they wait, yet fearful nets of sound 
Sweeps night about them — Vaulting discords make 
Fingers of brass that seize the throat of thunder! 
With what enchantment are these sleepers bound, 
How long, how long, how long before they wake? 
The dead so wait, in neither awe nor wonder. 

-H. L. J. 
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Victory Program 




ECHNOCRACY'S VICTORY PROGRAM for America calls for the Total Conscription by the United States 
Government of Men, Machines, Materiel, and Money — With National Service from All and Profits to 
None. 




America cannot achieve a fighting national morale and internal efficiency while some Americans gain 
wealth and economic advantage in war prices, war profits, war wages, and war racketeering through the 
spilling of the blood of other Americans in defense of the country. 

• Therefore, Technocracy's program of Total Conscription requires that all able-bodied citi- 
zens, male and female, between the ages of 18 and 65 be conscripted into national service 
(civilian or military). 

• Therefore, Total Conscription requires that all citizens shall serve on the same basis of 
pay as the Armed Forces with the same standards of food, clothing, and health protection, 
and with the same allowances for all dependents regardless of rank or social position. 

• Therefore, Technocracy's program of Total Conscription requires that the Government of 
the United States 'quick freeze' all corporate enterprise and all labor union structure for the 
duration of the war and six months thereafter. 

• Therefore, Total Conscription calls for the suspension of all dividends, profits, interest, 
rents, union dues, and taxes; and for a moratorium on all debt and litigation for the dura- 
tion and six months thereafter. 



• Technocracy calls upon the Government of the 
United States to install this Victory Program under 
the war-time authority of the constitutional Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the nation. 

* % • • ^ 

Technocracy is opposed to the conscription of 
labor alone as definite, fascist, class legislation 
which would disrupt the productive processes and 
destroy national unity. 

Technocracy is likewise opposed to the conscrip- 
tion of capital alone as definite, communistic, class 
legislation which would also disrupt the national 
unity. 



Total Conscription would increase America's 
fighting potential to the maximum in an efficient 
and equitable manner; it is neither fascist nor com- 
munist; it is the American way. 



Technocracy presents its Victory Program of To- 
tal Conscription so that the Commander-in-Chief 
of the United States — Franklin D. Roosevelt — will 
receive the unqualified support of the men, ma- 
chines, materiel, and money of the nation neces- 
sary for the successful conduct of the war. 



Technocracy 
Plays America to Win ! 



